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Foreword 


his a story about Australian soldiers fighting to defend Australia. In 1942, on the Kokoda Track and at 
Milne Bay in New Guinea, Australians were the first soldiers to inflict a defeat on the mighty Imperial 
Japanese Army during World War Two. 

The Australian Army was comprised of two separate forces during the war, the Australian Imperial Force 
and the Militia. 

The Australian Imperial Force or A.I.F. was a volunteer army and was made up of the 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th Divisions. Units in the A.I.F always had the prefix 2/ before their unit number to denote the Second A.LF. 
The First A.I.F. had served in World War One. A.I.F. soldiers were given an ‘X?’ in their army service 
MUMIDETS: NAG scnvessnneszin indicated a soldier had enlisted in NSW, VX.................. Victoria and so on. The 
A.I.F. could be sent anywhere overseas. 

In peacetime, the Militia had trained volunteers to be soldiers. The Militia supplied many officers and men 
to the A.I.F. from 1939 onwards. During the war, the Militia was brought up to strength with men conscripted 
under wartime regulations. The Militia was only required to serve in Australia. However the military situation 
in 1942 was so serious that the government changed the law to include Papua New Guinea (which was then 
an Australian territory) as an area where the Militia could be sent. 


The following units fought in the Kokoda Track Campaigns. 


AIF: 7thDivision. 21 Brigade 2/14, 2/16, 2/27 Infantry Battalions. 
25 Brigade 2/25, 2/31, 2/33 Infantry Battalions. 
6th Division 16 Brigade 2/1, 2/2,2/3 Infantry Battalions. 
2/1 Pioneer Battalion. 
2/6 Indepehdent Company. 


MILITIA: 3rd, 39th, 53rd Infantry Battalions. 
OTHER: Papuan Infantry Battalion. 


There were three infantry battalions in a brigade and three brigades in a division. Each Australian battalion on 
the Kokoda Track numbered about 550 men. Each battalion was recruited in a different part of Australia. For 
example, the 2/1st was made up of NSW men, the 2/14th of Victorians and the 2/16th of Western Australians. 

Kokoda Track is the name most often used in Australia. During the war, American journalists called it the 
Kokoda Trail, as the word trail was a more familiar term to the American public. 
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Ws War Two had been raging for two years in Europe, when on 7 December 1941, the Japanese 
attacked the large United States Navy base at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii. Now the United States and the 
British Commonwealth countries including Australia, were at war with Japan. Japan wanted to be the most 
powerful and richest country in Asia. When they invaded countries they said they were making them members 
of the *Greater South East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. The truth was a lot different. The Japanese armies 
killed millions of men, women and children in China, Korea, the Philippines, Indonesia and Malaysia. They 
made slaves of millions of others. 

In late January 1942 the Japanese invaded the town of Rabaul and then in February captured the big 
British base of Singapore. 

Over 100 000 Commonwealth soldiers including 22 000 Australians became prisoners of war. Nearly 
9000 Australians from the 8th Division died in captivity before the war was over. Australians had always 
thought that the British Navy based at Singapore would defend them, so it was shocking news to learn the 
fortress had fallen to the Japanese. 

Australia was now ina very dangerous position because all of our best equipped and best trained soldiers 
were still overseas in North Africa fighting the Germans and Italians. Fortunately the Australian Prime Minister 
John Curtin insisted on the return of some Australian units from North Africa. However, Winston Churchill, 
the British Prime Minister, wanted to send these soldiers to fight the Japanese in Burma. Angry telegrams flew 
between Curtin and Churchill but Curtin would 
not give in and the Australian soldiers returned 
home. Australia and the United States of 
4 America were now allies against Japan and 


the American general, Douglas MacArthur 


was given command ofall Australian and U.S. 
forces in the Pacific area. 

In early May a Japanese convoy left 
Rabaul to attack Port Moresby, the principal 
- E townofthe New Guinea territory. In the Battle 

Bi * of the Coral Sea that followed the Japanese 

. 3 - UN 1 : i s f T —. FU and the Americans both lost one aircraft 
oes TAER i carrier each but it was the Japanese who 

turned back to Rabaul. A month later in the 
Battle of Midway the Japanese navy suffered 
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m "a carriers. Japan could no longer hope to take 
i Port Moresby by attacking from the sea. 
Aircraft carriers were the most important type 
of ship during the war because their fighter 
planes could attack and sink even the biggest 
battleship. 


Japanese troops fighting in the streets 
of Malaya. 
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hat would happen next? Would the Japanese now 

invade Australia? Darwin was bombed in 
February 1942. Three Japanese midget submarines 
penetrated Sydney Harbour and sank a small ship HMAS 
Kuttabul in May 1942. In Northern Australia women 
and children were evacuated south. Air raid shelters were 
dug and signposts were painted over. At night in the cities 
and big towns there were blackouts to prevent enemy 
bombers from finding their targets. 
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One of the Japanese two-man submarines being raised from Sydney Harbour. It had been sunk by ramming and 
gunfire before it could fire its torpedoes. 
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he Japanese knew that to take Australia out of the war they had to capture Port Moresby in New 

Guinea. Port Moresby was important because it could be used as a base for the aircraft which were 
needed to protect the Japanese fleet — a fleet which could be used to isolate or even invade Australia. The 
Japanese advance force of.about 7 000 well trained soldiers landed at Gona in late July 1942. The Gona 
mission staff including two Australian women were killed. 

The main Japanese force of over 10 000 soldiers under the command of General Horii landed about three 
weeks later. The Japanese thought that it would only take their soldiers about two weeks to reach Port 
Moresby. They had to travel south on a very rough pathway across the Owen Stanley Mountains called the 
Kokoda Track. The Kokoda Track was not a single pathway. It was made up of many tracks which joined 
together to connect the villages across the mountains. Kokoda was the largest and most important village on 
the track because of its airfield. The track was named after the village. 
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loribaiwa — 894 m 
Nauro — 756 m 

Menari — 894 m 
Mission Ridge — 1424 m 
Efogi — 1358 m 


Imita Ridge 
to Port Moresby 40 km 


walking along the track 
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26.4 km 5.6 km 321m 18.4 km 


No 1. 
Templeton's — 1726 m 


Crossing No 2. 
Alola — 1360 m 
Isurava — 1396 m 


Fork to — 1912 m 
Myola 

"The Gap" — 2224 m 
Kokoda — 342 m 


Templeton's Crossing — 
Eora Creek — 1447 m 


Kokoda to Awala 52 km 
Kokoda to Buna 80 km 


either the Japanese or the Australians had proper maps ofthe tracks over the mountains. The country 

was so rough that distances were not measured in kilometres but in how many hours and days it took to 
walk it. Opposing the Japanese were the Papuan Infantry Battalion which had Australian officers and Papuan 
soldiers and Australian soldiers ofthe 39th Militia Infantry Battalion. Many of these soldiers were only about 
nineteen years old and had had about a year of army training — they were going into battle for the first time. 
A Kokoda plantation owner, Bert Kienzle* guided them across the mountains. Dr Geoffrey Vernon who lived 
in Port Moresby heard that the 39th had no doctor with them. He packed his pur: and joined them on the 


track. He was sixty years old and had served in a Light 
Horse regiment during World War One where he had 
won a Military Cross for bravery. The 39th soldiers 
fought the small Japanese advance force at Awala, but 
were out-gunned and out-numbered and fell back to 
Kokoda village. Lt Colonel Owen, the commanding 
officer ofthe 39th Battalion was killed in action. 

The Japanese soon caught up and launched another 
assault. Dr Vernon who was deaf, slept through the 
heavy enemy attack at Kokoda. The Australians were 
pulling out ofthe village at midnight in heavy rain and 
left Dr Vernon behind asleep in one of the huts. Luckily, 
someone remembered to go and wake him! 


* Captain H. T. Kienzle ANGAU (Australian New Guinea 
Administrative Unit). Kienzle was later put in charge of 
organising the supply carriers and staging camps along 
the track. Only a man with his local knowledge could 
have done this important job. 


Dr Geoffrey Vernon. Later in the campaign he was put 
in charge of looking after the health of the Papuan 
supply carriers. 


his time the Australians withdrew to a place called Isurava where on the 14th August 1942 they dug in 
using their steel helmets and bayonets and awaited the Japanese onslaught. 

The Japanese commander of the small advance force decided to wait until his main force of soldiers 
arrived up the track before he would follow the Australians to Isurava. 

The Australians numbered less than three hundred soldiers. Many were sick, wounded and exhausted. 
Meanwhile in Port Moresby 21 Brigade had arrived from Australia. 

Immediately two infantry battalions of 21 Brigade (2/1 4th and 2/16th) were sent on the long exhausting 
march up the track. Brigadier Arnold Potts was given command ofall the Australian forces on the track which 
were known as Maroubra Force. 

The soldiers of 21 Brigade were well trained and had already fought in Lebanon and Syria. But would 
they get there in time? 

The day after Potts and his men had started the climb up over the mountains the Japanese bombed the 
seven mile airfield outside Port Moresby. Two Dakota transport aircraft were destroyed and three damaged. 
These aircraft were the ‘Biscuit bombers’ which were supposed to drop food, supplies and equipment to 
Potts’ brigade... 

Worse news was to come. The army had assured Potts that there were twenty-five days worth of supplies 
stockpiled at Myola. When Potts arrived he found only enough for five days... ‘An army marches on its 
stomach’ was the old saying. Potts must have stared out at the forbidding mist-shrouded mountain ranges 
ahead of him and wondered what his army was to march on. 


A dawn on the 26th of August the Japanese attacked at Isurava. The 
Australians were on their last legs when the first companies of the 
Victorian 2/14th battalion arrived at the front. The 39th soldiers refused 
to leave because they knew the Australians were outnumbered about five 
to one. On another track several kilometres away other Australians of 
the 2/16 Battalion were sent to help the 53rd Militia Battalion head off 
the strong Japanese threat in that area. Lieutenant Colonel Ward, 
commanding officer ofthe 53rd had been killed in action. The Australians 
played a cat and mouse game in the rainforest against the Japanese near 
Abuari with constant patrolling to inflict as many casualties on the enemy 
as possible. 

Meanwhile at Isurava the Japanese were throwing everything they 
had at the Australians who had dug in to hold offthe Japanese onslaught. 
The battle at Isurava was a David and Goliath story. On the fourth day of the battle General Horii decided 
upon a final massive attack on Australian positions. From sunrise to sunset the Japanese attacked in 
overwhelming numbers. 

The story of 10 Platoon 2/14 Battalion indicates the ferocity of the fighting that day. 10 Platoon (about 32 
men) commanded by Lieutenant Harold ‘Butch’ Bisset fought off eleven separate attacks. Each time over 
100 Japanese attacked but were thrown back. Afterwards over 200 enemy dead were counted in front of 10 
Platoon’s position. 


Charlie McCallum 


Lieutenant Bisset was hit by machine gun fire and carried out by his men. He died in the arms of his 
younger brother Lieutenant Stan Bisset about eight hours later. 

In another action Private Charlie McCallum with a Bren gun in one hand and a ‘Tommy’ gun in the other 
covered the withdrawal of 12 Platoon. 

Calmly McCallum shot down about forty charging enemy soldiers. The Japanese got so close to him that 
one was even seen to grab at the pouches on his belt. McCallum was awarded the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal but was killed in action several days later. He was an only son and his mother proudly carried his medal 
in her handbag for the rest of her life. 


E another Australian position 
Corporal Lindsay Bear took 
command after his officer had been 
killed and his sergeant wounded. The 
situation seemed hopeless as the 
Japanese threatened to break through 
the Australian position and overrun the 
whole battalion. The wounded 
Corporal Bear was manning a Bren 
gun and was weak from blood loss. 
He passed the gun to the man next to 
him Private Bruce Kingsbury. 
Suddenly Kingsbury leapt up and 
firing the Bren gun from his hip 
charged the Japanese through a terrific 
storm ofenemy machine gun fire. He 
cleared a path of more than 100 
metres before being shot down. 
Kingsbury’s action had stopped the 
Japanese breakthrough and restored 
the battalion position. He was 
awarded Australia’s highest medal for 


bravery, the Victoria Cross. Later his 
mates said that he’d thrown his life away to 
save theirs. 
After four days of non stop and often hand to 
hand fighting in which over 500 Japanese soldiers were 
killed the Australians were forced to withdraw from Isurava 
to avoid being outflanked (or surrounded). The withdrawal took 
place in nightmare conditions of mud, rain and total darkness. The 
modern day bushwalker can walk the same distance to Alola in about one 
hour that the exhausted Australian soldiers carrying their wounded took all night to do. 
During the withdrawal Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Key the commanding officer of the 2/14 battalion and 
soldiers of the battalion headquarters were caught in heavy crossfire and forced off the track into the steep 
gorge country of Eora Creek. They then split into several smaller groups. It’s thought that Key and his men 
were captured by the Japanese about ten days later and died in captivity. Another group led by Sergeant 
Irwin, who used his watch as a compass, struggled through the rainforest for twenty one days, living off the 
land until they reached Australian lines. 
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South Australian 2/27th Battalion soldiers enjoy a meal after their thirteen day treck to rejoin the Australian front. 
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Soldiers pass through a typical native village on the track. 
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here were many other stories of courage and 
devotion to duty. Captain Ben Buckler led forty- 

one men through the rainforest for six weeks after 
they were cut off from the main Australian force during 
the Isurava withdrawal. For several weeks during their 
epic journey Buckler’s party were behind enemy lines. 
A medical soldier in the group named Tom Fletcher 
volunteered to stay with seven wounded men at 
Sangai village while the rest of the party went for 
help. When a rescue party returned they found the 
wounded men shot dead on their stretchers and 
Tom’s body next to them. Tom could have saved 
himself but he chose to stay and protect his friends. 
One of those wounded men was Corporal John 
Metson. Metson had been shot in the ankle three 
weeks earlier during the Isurava withdrawal and was 
unable to walk. He refused to be carried ona stretcher 


Corporal John Metson 


because with four stretcher cases in the party already, he knew that his friends were too weak to carry him. 


Instead Metson padded his knees and hands and crawled. Metson set an example of courage and willpower 


which inspired the other men to carry on. 
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Mie Force was now very short of food and ammunition because it was so difficult to get supplies 
up the track. R.A.P (Regimental Aid Post) doctors patched up the wounded as best they could and 
then urged them on their way to the next Post. Because ofthe awful conditions and constant enemy attacks it 
was impossible for the army doctors to set up an operating theatre to perform surgery. This meant that a 
soldier with serious wounds which needed surgery faced certain death. The only thing the doctors could do 
was to give them morphine to ease the pain. 

From Isurava the Australians withdrew to Efogi and then to Mission Ridge* which had a hill on it which the 
soldiers named Brigade Hill (also known as Butchers Hill). Mission Ridge was chosen because it offered the 
defenders high ground which would make it more difficult for the Japanese to attack. The South Australian 
2/27 Battalion which had been held in reserve had now arrived. 

Brigadier Potts had roughly 1000 men against over 6000 Japanese. The 39th Battalion was no longer a 
fighting force because so many of its men had been killed or wounded. The survivors were sent back to Port 
Moresby. 

What was Potts to do? His orders were to hold on until fresh soldiers and supplies could reach him. Potts 
knew that only his pitifully small force stood between the Japanese and Port Moresby. He knew he had to 
fight this battle and then withdraw before his force was wiped out. Back in Australia the American General 
Douglas MacArthur was 
demanding to know why the 
Australians were not advancing. 
MacArthur had never visited New 
Guinea and had no idea of the 
dreadful conditions the Australians 
were facing on the track. 


* Named because of the abandoned 
roofless mission building on the ridge. 


Wounded soldiers of the 39th 
Battalion on the long treck to the 
base hospital. 
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gain the three weary Australian battalions dug in their defensive positions along Mission Ridge and 
waited. The Australians dug using their helmets, bayonets, tin cans and bare hands. The men had still not 
received supplies of the most basic equipment such as entrenching tools. Meanwhile the Japanese had moved 
up their mountain artillery guns and pounded the Australians who only had their rifles and machine guns with 
which to fight back. 

One night the Australians were unnerved to see a procession of ghostly lanterns as the Japanese moved 
into position. The Japanese strategy at Mission Ridge was simple. They were going to use the same tactics as 
they had used at Isurava — attack in overwhelming numbers at the front before outflanking, surrounding and 
destroying the enemy. e 

At dawn on the 8th September the Japanese attacked. It seemed to the Australians that the Japanese 
were suicidal in the ferocity of their attacks. Wave after wave of Japanese were mown down by rifle fire, 
grenades and bayonet. The fighting over the next three days was savage. At one stage the Japanese managed 
to cut off the Australian Headquarters position. Potts radioed that Lieutenant Colonel Caro of the 2/16th must 
take command ofthe Australians if Headquarters fell. 

The Japanese had began their outflanking movement. If they succeeded, the Australians would lose control 
ofthe one and only track off Mission Ridge. 

Desperately Captain Claude Nye and about thirty men attacked the Japanese on the track in front of 
Potts’ Headquarters position. After two hours of intense fighting only eight Australian soldiers reached Potts. 
Nye and the rest of his men lay dead. The Japanese had managed to get within about fifteen metres of the 
Headquarters position but had been prevented from breaking through. 

The situation was still very dangerous, so at about the same time Captain ‘Lefty’ Langridge and about 
forty of his men were ordered to attack the Japanese in front ofthe Australian H.Q. 

Before he left Captain Langridge gave his identity discs and army paybook to a friend to give to his family. 
He knew he was going to his death. Langridge and about twenty of his men were killed in action. 
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B rigadier Potts gave the orders for the withdrawal. The wounded left first and then any tinned food which 
could not be carried was opened so the contents would spoil. A small rear guard of sixty men stayed 
behind to cover the main Australian force of the 2/14 and 2/16 Battalions as they withdrew to Menari. 

As the weary exhausted soldiers passed through Menari the men were astonished to come across a 
Salvation Army officer, Albert Moore, handing out chocolate, cigarettes and hot tea. Moore was a true 
unsung hero and like all Salvation Army men was often found dangerously close to the fighting. 

Some hours behind the main force, the 2/27th battalion was moving at a snail's pace — burdened with 
many walking wounded and fourteen stretcher cases. Each stretcher needed eight men at a time to carry it and 
another team of eight as a relief. This meant that over 100 men alone, or about one quarter of the battalion, 
was needed just to carry the stretchers. On the steep sections of the track the stretchers had to be passed 
down the line hand over hand. It was back-breaking work for already exhausted men. 

When the 2/27th battalion, using an alternative track, arrived at Menari they found it occupied by the 
Japanese as Potts and the main Australian force had already left. Potts had to keep his force moving to the 
next part of the track with high ground which could be defended. If the Australians stayed on open ground 
they would be sitting ducks. 

It took this battalion nearly two weeks to regain the Australian lines because they were forced to detour 
around the Japanese on the main track. It was a story of courage and endurance beyond belief. Later the 
2/27th commanding officer Lieutenant Colonel Geoff Cooper was criticised for not getting to Menari in time 
to link up with the main force. Cooper had made the decision not to leave the stretcher cases and wounded 
behind to be tortured and executed. 
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A wounded man, Lieutenant Val Gardner, is given a light by Salvation Army Chaplain Albert Moore 
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otts and Maroubra Force had held up the Japanese advance by more than three weeks at Isurava and 
Mission Ridge. Time was the important thing that Potts had bought — time which allowed the Australians 
to bring fresh supplies and troops up the track. On the other hand time was the one thing the Japanese didn’t 
have. Their generals had planned for a two week journey, now their soldiers had been in the Owen Stanley 
rainforest for over six awful weeks. 
Brigadier Potts was recalled to Port Moresby and relieved of command of 21 Brigade. He was never 
given any official army or government recognition of the magnificent job 21 Brigade had done. 
Again the Australians were ordered to withdraw — this time to Ioribaiwa because the track between 
Mission Ridge and Ioribaiwa offered no good defensive positions for the Australians to dig in and make a 
stand. The track from Menari to Ioribaiwa was mostly ankle deep in mud. 
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he 2/14th Battalion was down to a strength of 100 men and the 2/1 6th Battalion 200 men. Both battalions 
had started up the track five weeks previously with about 550 men each. The rest had either been killed 
in action, wounded or withdrawn sick. 

The Australians were very skilful in their withdrawal. Sometimes a group of only twenty men would hold 
the enemy offuntil the last possible moment while the rest of the battalion would move back and set up new 
ambush positions further along the track. In this way the Australians exhausted the J apanese and made them 
pay a very high price for every metre they advanced. The dripping rainforest was not a friend to either side 
and by now many hundreds of Japanese and Australian soldiers were very sick with tropical diseases such as 
malaria, dysentery and scrub typhus. 

In mid-September fresh Australian soldiers of 25th Brigade wearing jungle green uniforms arrived at 
Ioribaiwa and relieved the exhausted 21 Brigade men. The survivors of 21 Brigade were sent back down the 
track to Koitaki to recover from their ordeal. 

It was decided that Ioribaiwa was not a good defensive position and that the best place to make a stand 
was Imita Ridge, about 40 kilometres from Port Moresby. Again the Australians withdrew. At Imita the 
Australian soldiers were told that they would withdraw no further and that there would be no surrender... 


Private H. Nash who was wounded near Isurava took seven days to make 
his way down the track 
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Packhorses carrying supplies down the track to Uberi pass a 25 pound field gun being hauled to the front. 


A for the first time the Australians were able to use two artillery guns which had been hauled up the 
track. Now the Japanese were very short of food because all their supplies had to be carried in from 
the northern coast 150 kilometres away. The Japanese were also short of supply carriers because they had 
treated the New Guinea people badly and many had died of starvation. The Japanese were now in a very 
weakened condition and did not attempt any major attacks on the Australian positions at Imita Ridge. Some 
Japanese patrols were sent forward of Ioribaiwa but these were dealt with by 25 Brigade men. Australian 
forces now controlled the no man's land between Imita and Ioribaiwa. 

By this time the war was going badly for the Japanese. On Guadalcanal they were fighting desperately 
against the Americans and their attempted landings at Milne Bay had been defeated. The Japanese High 
Command ordered General Horii to begin a fighting withdrawal back across the mountains. 

On 20th October 1942, 16th Brigade relieved 25th Brigade which had many hundreds of wounded and 
sick men. The Japanese dug in at Eora Creek and Templeton's Crossing (named after a popular Captain who 
had been killed earlier in the campaign). Ten days and ten nights of savage fighting followed. There was never 
one big battle, but instead, dozens of small fights that wore the enemy down. The Japanese were brave 
soldiers but gradually the Australians forced them back. Kokoda was reoccupied unopposed on 2nd November 
1942. Now at last, the Australians could fly in supplies to the Kokoda airfield. By November 1942 the 
Japanese had been forced back down the track to the coastal areas at Buna and Gona. General Horii drowned 
as he was crossing the Kumusi River. The Kokoda Track campaign was over. 
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n just over four months 607 Australians had been killed. In the Papuan Campaign (including the battles at 

Buna, Gona, Sanananda and Milne Bay) about 2 000 Australians died. Over 13 000 J apanese were killed 
in the Kokoda Track and Papuan battles. The Japanese Army had been invincible until the Australians defeated 
them. 

Most Australians have heard of the place names where their soldiers fought, Gallipoli, El Alamein, Tobruk 
and Long Tan. Strangely very few people would recognise the names Isurava, Mission Ridge and Brigade 
Hill. 

The Australian dead are now buried at Bomana War Cemetery, Port Moresby. It is a quiet peaceful place 
with row upon row of headstones recording the names of all the young men who died so long ago. An Anzac 
Day service is held there every year. 

Nowadays the Kokoda Track has become a tourist destination and hardy bushwalkers can retrace the 
weary footsteps of the Australian and Japanese soldiers. The place names are all still there but the rainforest 
has just about reclaimed all evidence of the terrible events that took place. 

In Kokoda village there is a small stone cairn memorial that Bert Kienzle erected many years after the war. 
On it there is a metal plaque recording the names of all the Australian Army units which fought on the track 
during those desperate dark days of 1942. 
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Signalman R. Williams tending the grave of Bruce Kingsbury VC at Kokoda War Cemetery. 
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hat was it like to be an Australian 

soldier on the Kokoda Track? 21 
Brigade soldiers wore their desert uniforms 
as nothing else was available. They soon 
found out the khaki colour stood out vividly 
and they envied the superbly camouflaged 
Japanese uniforms. Later in the campaign 
Australian soldiers wore jungle-green 
uniforms of long trousers and shirts with 
leather army boots and socks. 

Some Australians tried to dye their khaki 
uniforms by boiling them in kerosene drums 
with leaves and tea. It was important to 
wear clothes which blended into the 
greenery of the rainforest. On their heads 
they wore army slouch hats or steel helmets. 
A soldier would carry about 25 to 30 
kilograms of food, ammunition and other 
equipment ina haversack on his back. At 
night if he was lucky, he found a piece of 
level ground and used his ground sheet to lie 
on and his half blanket and waterproof cape 
for cover. It was always cold in the 
mountains at night and the men shivered in 
their wet clothes. 

The Australian soldiers dug holes in the 
ground called weapons pits, which would 
help protect them against the attacking 
enemy. The pits were about one metre deep 
and were positioned all around the 
Australian perimeter or front. Men spent 
their days and nights in these muddy stinking 
water filled pits plagued by mosquitoes. A 
soldier had to be constantly alert. At night it 
was even more frightening. Often the 
Japanese were so close that the soldiers 
could hear them talking. Patrols usually 


numbering about thirty men were sent out to 
find and destroy the enemy. f 

Sudden death was never far away. Two soldiers were sitting talking behind the lines when suddenly one 
was shot dead by a sniper. The other soldier helped bury his mate and then returned to his post, all within 
the space ofhalf an hour. 
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d L. White and plodding through the mud on 


the way to Buna. These four men are among a group of roughly one hundred Australians who can lay claim to 


having crossed the mountains three times during the campaign. In the foreground is a discarded Japanese sol- 
dier's bicycle. The Japanese thought that they would be able to use bicycles to travel quickly across the Kokoda 
Track. 
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E or a meal a soldier ate a tin of ‘bully beef’, a 
type of preserved meat, and hard dry biscuits 
washed down with water from his water bottle. 
No fires were allowed as the smoke would alert 
the enemy. Soldiers were constantly tired, wet and 
hungry. It was incredibly difficult climbing the 
narrow, winding, slippery track up and down the 
towering mountains covered in thick rainforest. 
Many fast flowing creeks had to be crossed and 
some soldiers drowned when they lost their footing 

and were swept away. On some parts ofthe track soldiers 

had to crawl on their hands and knees. It rained heavily most 
days and nights adding to the misery. Sometimes soldiers would 
have to wade through knee deep mud which could pull the boots right 

off their feet. Clothes and boots rotted from being constantly wet. It was a 
test ofa man's courage, endurance and fitness to keep on going. Many soldiers 
had to be evacuated with scrub typhus or malaria. These diseases were caused by 
the bite of small insects called mites and the malarial mosquito. No mosquito repellent or nets were available 


to the soldiers. Conditions on the track were so bad that more soldiers were brought out of the fighting 
because of sickness than from war wounds. 
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Two soldiers enjoy a break at a native village. Corporal H. Evans, on the left, is eating from a ‘dixie’ 
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p=! the horrors, years later soldiers would laugh about the funny things that had happened. A patrol 
once had to cross a boulder strewn creek. The only ‘bridge’ was a small fallen tree on which a soldier 
had to balance very carefully. Immediately the soldiers took bets on whether their sergeant who was a big, 


heavy man would make it across without a ducking. The betting was strongly against the sergeant and this 
didn’t help his confidence. In he went, much to the satisfaction of those who had won their bets. He was fished 
out, soaking wet. 

An Australian patrol heard movement in the forest and a voice called out ‘Don’t shoot it’s Ernest’. Instantly 
the Australians took cover and fired at the voice. Why? They knew it had to be a Japanese soldier speaking 
English as no Australian would dare call himself Ernest. He would have been called *Ernie' or known by a 
nickname. 

One afternoon some Australians were given a meal of captured Japanese rice. Rice was a completely 
foreign food to Australians ofthose times and one soldier reacted by throwing his on the ground in disgust. 
When he realised that was all he was getting forthe next twenty-four hours he was next seen carefully scraping 
it up and eating it dirt and all. 
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ften brothers would enlist in the army together and serve in the same unit so they could look out for each 
other. Two brothers in the 2/1 st Battalion were killed in action on the Kokoda Track. The third brother 
was transferred to a slightly safer place on the track by the officer in charge. Many years after the war, the 


brothers’ father thanked the officer for doing that. 
Back home in Australia families of soldiers learnt to fear the sight of the telegram boy in their street. A 


telegram would be sent by the army to tell them that their father or son had been killed or wounded. 
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He the track over the mountains was so steep and rough, everything had to be carried up to the front 
on a man's back. Not even modern day four wheel drive vehicles or trail bikes would be able to travel 
the track. Supplies were also dropped from aircraft but as there was little open ground it was difficult to 
recover the boxes. A supply carrier would transport on his back a load ofammunition or tinned food and on 
the return journey would carry out a wounded soldier. Without the help ofthe Papuan carriers the Australian 
soldiers could not have won the battles on the Kokoda Track. 

The country was so rough it usually took eight men to carry out a wounded man on a ‘home-made’ 
stretcher of tree branches and an army blanket tied with ropes or vines (the standard army stretchers were 
unsuited to the conditions). The wounded knew that frontline fighting soldiers could not be spared to carry 
them out. Only those who couldn't possibly walk or crawl were taken out on stretchers. All others faced the 
slow and painful trek of more than ten days back to the army hospital. One soldier going up the track for the 
first time was having a ‘breather’, his legs felt like jelly and he was wondering how on earth he was going to 
face the rest of his journey. He looked up and was surprised to see a party of badly wounded men stumbling 
and staggering towards him. One man whose foot had been blown off was crawling. 

The Australians were proud ofthe fact that wounded soldiers were never left behind for the enemy to find. 

The Australian soldiers knew that the Japanese did not take prisoners and anyone 
left behind would be killed. During the Isurava withdrawal two Australians 
noticed their friend was missing and went back to find him. They dragged 
the wounded man to safety with the 
Japanese only metres away. 
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his is a very famous photograph taken near Buna, New Guinea on Christmas Day in 1942. It shows a 
- blinded soldier, Private George Whittington, being guided back to a field hospital by Raphael Oembari. 
Whittington died of srub typhus in Port Moresby. In 1982 Raphael told this story about his rescue of Private 
Whittington whom he mistakenly calls ‘George Washington’: 
“When it was safe to go on walking he asked me for some water and I found some, then he said he 
was hungry, so I found a biscuit for him He insisted that I have half so we shared it. 

After the war I went to Port Moresby and I met his widow, she said “When your son marries and 
has a son name him after my husband George Washington". And so my son's first child was named 
George Washington. Then my daughter named her first child after the widow and my other daughter 
named her son after me. So the whole story now lives on in my grandchildren’. 
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The poem ‘Fuzzy Wuzzy Angels’ was written by an engineering soldier, Sapper H. Beros who was working 
at building steps on a very steep section of the first mountain range. The steps would make it easier to 
evacuate the wounded out of Ioribaiwa Ridge. His mate Vic was watching the gentle, tender way in which the 
Papuan bearers cared for the Australian wounded they were carrying. Vic said, *There'll be a lot of black 
angels in Heaven after this’. The next day Beros wrote the poem as a way of showing the gratitude the soldiers 
felt towards the carriers. 


Many a mother in Australia, From the mortar bombs, machine gun fire 
when her busy day is done, or chance surprise attack. 

Sends a prayerto the Almighty To safety and care of doctors 

for the keeping of her son. at the bottom of the Track. 

Asking that an Angel guide him May the mothers of Australia, 

and bring him safely back, when they offer up a prayer, 

Now we see those prayers being answered Mention those impromptu Angels 

on the Owen Stanley Track. with their Fuzzy Wuzzy hair. 


But the Angels have no haloes, 
only holes slashed in each ear, 
And their faces worked by tattoos 
and scratch pins in their hair. 


Bringing back the badly wounded, 
just as steady as a hearse. 

Using leaves to keep the rain off. 
and gentle as a nurse. 


Slow and careful in bad places, 

on the awful mountain track. 

The look on their faces 

makes you think that Christ is black. 


Nota move to hurt the wounded 
as they treat him like a saint, 
It'sa picture worth recording 
thatan artist's yet to paint. 


Many a lad will see his mother 
and men their kids and wives, 
Just because the Fuzzy Wuzzies 
carried them to save their lives. 
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One Soldier’s Story 


E 1995 Lindsay Bear, DCM, MM, wrote this account of his experiences on the Kokoda Track while 
serving with the 2/14 Battalion. He was later promoted to Sergeant and then Lieutenant. 


"Preparation for our movement up the track, sharpening bayonets, storage of ammunition, food etc. 
all took time. Finally we were ready and as we started upwards we realised it was going to be difficult 
because of the mud, the angle ofthe steps and the steepness ofthe terrain. Each man had to carry 
about 25 kilograms on their backs. 

Rain became a problem; this started at about 4.00 p.m. each day and continued till about 4.30 in 
the morning. It was very dark at night and we would lie down in a rubber cape to sleep. 

The Battle for Isurava went on for about four days from August 27th till the 30th with casualties 
very heavy on both sides, although Japanese records showed that their casualties were much heavier 
than ours. They had four battalions of infantry and a battalion of mountain guns which they used as a 
back-up for their infantry who were camouflaged with branches of trees on their backs enabling them 
to approach without us seeing them. We could hear their voices; their tactics were to encircle us and 
attack from behind. To counter this encircling action we found it best to stay as quiet as possible until 
they showed themselves and then we had the surprise element as we attacked them. 

At the height of the battle 9 Platoon’s commander, Lieutenant Cox was killed and Sergeant Jock 
Lochhead was wounded. As I was corporal next in line I had to take over leadership of the platoon. 
We were very short of ammunition so I ordered all ammunition to be taken from wounded and killed 
and brought to where it could be used. 

I told the men to stay prepared, standing quietly until the Japanese fell into the trap; we made a 
surprise attack and all hell was let loose. It was like an express train — bullets, shrapnel, guns blazing, 
voices yelling, exploding hand grenades. e 

I was talking with Alan Avery MM who was in 9 Platoon, earlier this year and he remarked, 
looking back: ‘I could not see how anybody there could still be alive at the end ofthe day — it was so 
bad.’ 

I was wounded in the nose with shrapnel, then later a bullet struck my left hand. I took charge of 
the bren gun and later in the day received two more bullets in my legs. Later I found that I could not 
continue so I handed the bren gun to Bruce Kingsbury who continued the attack pushing the Japanese 
back. However, later Bruce was killed by a sniper while continuing with the bren gun. For this action 
Bruce Kingsbury received the Victoria Cross. 

Eventually I got back to the Regimental Aid Post which consisted of a hole in the side of the track. 
Captain Don Duffy patched me up and advised me to get going because of the dangerous situation. At 
this time I was having difficulty walking so I resorted to crawling. At the next Dressing Station I was 
told to rest a while but the Japs attacked and I got another bullet in my heel. I kept crawling down the 
track, I had to cross a fast flowing river. By this time it was dark and raining heavily. There was a huge 
log across the river and I crawled over it to the next Dressing Station on the track. 
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April 1944, Sergeant Lindsay Bear DCM, MM (left) and Corporal L. Crilly MM waiting to fall in for the 7th 
Division full ceremonial parade. 


My feet were very swollen so they cut a pair of boots to fit. They fed me and gave me sulpha drugs 
to stop my wounds turning septic and allowed me to sleep for a while. 

Next morning I started hobbling sideways like a crab because I had no sense of balance. Further 
along the track Russ Fairbairn caught up with me. He had a bullet in his back and in spite of this he 
stayed with me continuing to help me. Every morning it took me two hours to get started because I 
was so stiffand sore but Russ would not leave me. Russ cut a small sapling which he used to prop me 
up — he pushed me up the hills with the stick and stopped me from falling down the hills. I do not 
believe that I could have got home without Russ. 

The Battle of Isurava was the beginning of the end for Japan in the South Pacific. 

It was the first time Japanese troops had been stopped by ground forces in their push to take Port 
Moresby and finally Australia. 

It was the Australian soldier who did it.” 


Lindsay A. Bear 
December 1995 
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Glossary 


A.LF. 
Australian Imperial Force — Australia’s volunteer army 
during World War Two. 


A.N.G.A.U. 

(Australian New Guinea Administration Unit) 
An Australian Army unit formed in 1942 to organise 
the Papuan labour force and food production and to 
maintain law and order in New Guinea. 


BATTALION 
A unit inthe Australian army made up ofroughly 1 000 
men. l 


BISCUIT BOMBER 

Aircraft, usually DC3 Dakotas used to transport 
military cargoes including supplies of army biscuits. 
BREN GUN 

A light machine gun capable of rapid fire. 


BRIGADE 
A unit in the Australian army made up of three 
battalions. 


BRIGADIER 
An officer who commanded a brigade. 


CAMPAIGN 
Military operations over a certain period of time. 


CAPE 
A short sleeveless cloak. 


CAPTAIN 
An officer in charge of a Company. 


CASUALTY CLEARING STATION (C.C.S.) 

A unit of the Australian Army Medical Corps, staffed 
by doctors. Usually equipped with tents and beds for 
wounded soldiers. 


CHAPLAIN 
A religious person who volunteered to serve in the 
army to look after soldiers’ spiritual welfare. 


COMPANY 

About 120 men commanded by a Captain. An 
Australian infantry battalion usually had four rifle 
companies named A, B, C & D. 


CONSCRIPT 
A person called up for compulsory service in an armed 
force. 


CORPORAL 
A soldier with two stripes. A rank above Private. 


D.C.M. 
Distinguished Conduct Medal — A medal issued for 
gallantry and distinguished service in action. 


DIVISION 

In the Australian Army during WWII a division was 
made up of three brigades plus medical, transport, 
arfillery and signal units. 

DIXIE 

A small rectangular dish used to hold food. 


DYSENTERY 
A disease with severe stomach pain and diarrhoea. 


ENTRENCHING TOOL 
A small lightweight shovel. 


FIELD REGIMENT 
Anartillery unit. 


FUZZY WUZZY ANGELS 
An affectionate nickname given to the Papuan 
stretcher bearers by Australian soldiers. 


HAVERSACK 
An army backpack. 


I.D. TAGS 

Identity Tags — Small metal tags worn around the neck 
engraved with a soldier’s name and army service 
number. 


INDEPENDENT COMPANY 
A small unit trained in commando tactics — such as 
raids upon the enemy. 


INFANTRY 
Soldiers who go into battle on foot. 


JUNGLE GREENS 
A soldier’s green coloured uniform which provided 
camouflage in the rainforest or jungle. 


KHAKI 
A dull yellowish brown colour. 


LIEUTENANT . 
An officer’s rank, below a Captain. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
The commanding officer of a battalion. 


MALARIA 

A tropical disease with severe fever. It is caught when 
a victim is bitten by a malaria carrying mosquito. 
MILITARY CROSS 

A decoration given to an officer for gallantry in action. 


MILITARY MEDAL 
A decoration given to a soldier for gallantry in action. 


MILITIA 
Australia’s pre-1939 armed forces. 


P.I.B. 
Papuan Infantry Battalion. A unit raised in New Guinea 
with Australian officers and Papuan soldiers. 


PAY BOOK 
A small book recording a soldier’s service in the army. 


PIONEER BATTALION 
Soldiers trained in some engineer work who were 
also trained in infantry work. 


PLATOON 
About 32 men commanded by a lieutenant. 
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PRIVATE 
The lowest rank in the army. 


R.A.P. 

Regimental Aid Post. A temporary medical station 
staffed by a battalion’s doctor (Regimental Medical 
Officer) and medical soldiers trained in first aid. 
Always close to the fighting and often under enemy 
fire. Wounded soldiers after initial treatment were sent 
further down the track to an advanced dressing station 
(A.D.S.) for minor operations and then to a main 
dressing station (M.D.S.) for emergency operations, 
before being hospitalised in a C.C.S. 


RELIEVED 
When one army unit takes over the position of another 
unit which is then withdrawn from the fighting. 


SAPPER 
A private who was an army engineer soldier. 


SCRUB TYPHUS 
A disease with fever, headaches and aching joints, 
caused by the bite of small insects called mites. 


SERGEANT 
A soldier with three stripes, one rank above a corporal. 


SLOUCH HAT 
A felt hat worn by Australian soldiers with the left 
hand side pinned up by the ‘Rising Sun’ badge. 

e 


SNIPER 
A soldier who conceals himself in order to shoot 
enemy soldiers, often at long range. 


TOMMY GUN 
A Thompson machine gun, capable of rapid fire. 


VICTORIA CROSS 

In wartime the highest decoration 
given to British and Commonwealth 
soldiers, sailors and airmen for a 
single act of outstanding gallantry in | 
action. 


WALKING WOUNDED 
Wounded soldiers who were capable of walking 
and did not need to be carried on a stretcher. 
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Ridge. Soldiers called it the ‘Golden Stairs’ and even the fittest men needed a rest when they reached the top. 
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his is a book about a time that has often been 
called “Australia’s darkest hour”. 


In 1942 the mighty Japanese army had conquered 
much of Asia and the Pacific. No country had beaten 82d 
them as they pushed ever further south until they m 
reached New Guinea right on Australia's doorstep.e4* 


Now the only thing that stood between the 
Japanese army and Australia were a few young, 
poorly-trained soldiers who had not been to war 
before. But these young men and the reinforcements 
who joined them became the first soldiers to win a 
battle against the Japanese army in World War 2. 


This book tells the story of how this was done. It 
is a story of amazing courage and endurance as the 
_ Australians fought desperately on and around the 
Kokoda Track — a rough pathway which wound 
through jungle and over high mountain ranges. 


Kokoda Track includes faithful illustrations, 
original photographs ofthe canipai gn, eyewitness 
accounts, and describes what life was like for the 
average soldier on the track. 
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